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This report is one of a series of Bureau of International 
Commerce publications focusing on foreign market op- 
portunities for U.S. suppliers. The series is made availa- 
ble by the Bureau's Office of International Marketing in 
cooperation with the U.S. Foreign Service-Department 
of State. Most reports are based on research conducted 
by overseas contractors under U.S. Foreign Service 
supervision or by economic and commercial officers of 
the Foreign Service or Department of Commerce. 


Some of the data in this series is reproduced in its 
original unevaluated form and the distribution of this 
document does not necessarily imply the concurrence 
of the Department of Commerce in the opinions or 
conclusions contained therein. 


As part of its marketing information program, OIM 
makes available to the U.S. business community, on a 
continuing basis, eight types of publications and re- 
ports. 


1. Global Market Surveys: In-depth reports covering 20- 
30 of the best foreign markets for a single U.S. 
industry or a group of related industries. 


. Country Market Sectoral Surveys: |In-depth reports 
covering the most promising U.S. export opportuni- 
ties in a single foreign country. About 15 leading 
industrial sectors are usually included. 


. Producer Goods Research: |In-depth reports covering 
the best foreign sales opportunities for a single U.S. 
producer goods industry, or group of industries. 


. Consumer Goods Research: |n-depth reports cover- 
ing the best foreign sales opportunities for a single 
U.S. consumer goods industry, or group of indus- 
tries. 


. International Marketing Newsmemo: \|nformation bul- 
letins received directly from the U.S. Foreign Service; 
reports prepared by U.S. businessmen or Department 
of Commerce officers; and usually distributed un- 
edited. They cover a wide variety of industries, prod- 
ucts, and countries. 


. Overseas Business Reports: Reports that include 
current and detailed marketing information on all of 
our leading trading partners. Most are revised an- 
nually. 


. Foreign Economic Trend Reports: Annual or semian- 
nual reports prepared by the U.S. Foreign Service 
that cover, individually, almost every country in the 
world. 


. International Marketing Events: Brief market sum- 
maries in support of trade promotion events orga- 
nized by the Office of International Marketing. Also, 
detailed calendars of upcoming events. 


To supplement and up-date the marketing information 
available in this series, and for specific ordering infor- 
mation, we suggest that you telephone the nearest 
Department of Commerce District Office or the Country 
Marketing Manager responsible for the area or areas in 
which you are interested. A directory of these key 
people and offices is printed on the back cover. 
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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in million Fiji $ Exchange rate as of 3/1/76 
unless otherwise stated. US$1.1708 = F$1.00 


ITEM A B 


C 
1973 197% 1275 —Cés«ét 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GDP at current prices 260.4 302.4 
NA 


GDP at constant prices (1968) 205.9 
Per Capita GDP, current 
prices $473 $540 
Plant and Equipment 
Investment NA NA 
Indices: 
Industrial Production 
(1970 = 100) 102.3 
Avg. labor Productivity NA NA 
Avg. Industrial Wage 
(daily) $3.98 $4.90 NA 
Personal Income NA NA NA 
50 
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ze 
1974-75) 


Employment (000) Ue NA 1 
Avg. Unemployment Rate (%) 6.3 NA 


MONEY AND FRICES 
Money Supply 50.139 58.991 63.484 (3/qtr) 
Public Debt Outstanding NA 87.064 110.69 
External Debt NA 40.291 44.764 
Interest Rates NA NA NA 
Retail Sales NA NA NA 
Wholesale Prices NA NA 
Consumer Price Index 

(1968 = 100) 139.8 160.0 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Reserves (End of December)66.483 93.829 +38.9 
Balanoe of Payments +h.0 +27.3 
Balance of Trade -100.22 -95.591 +21.2 
Exports, FOB 7-026 123.74 +18.4 
U.S. Share 15.21 32.065 
Imports, CIF 174.65 219.33 ° 
U.S. Share 8.177 93 51 (2/qtr) 


Main Imports from U.S, (1 : Machinery (5.069), Manufactured Goods 
(3.206). Food (1.204), Crude Materials (1,016), Beverages and Tobacco 
(.38), Chemicals (.378), Animal and Vegetable Fats Se: ), Mineral 
Fuels and Lubricants (.017), Others (2.058), Total (9.3). 


Sources: Current Economic Statistics, Bureau of Statistics, Suva, 
Fiji's Seventh Development Plan, 1976-80, Parliamentary 
Paper No. 20 of 1975. 
Key Indicators of DMCs of ADB, Asian Development Bank, 
October 1975. 
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SUMMARY 


Fiji's economy remained healthy through the world economic 

perils of 1975, and principally through sugar earnings increased 
its foreign exchange reserves to record levels. Inflation was 
lowered to 1%, and there was a substantial improvement in the 
net balance of trade for the year. On the debit side, production 
in key agricultural sectors declined but there were real gains in 
diversificatim for development in other sectors, Controls over 
fiscal and monetary policy were being relaxed at the end of 1975 
to accelerate economic activity to create jobs; unemployment 
appears to be the most serious economic problem in 1976. 


The outlook for U.S, trade and investment in Fiji remains favor- 
able, and a new OPIC agreement with Fiji should spur increased 
U.S. investment over the coming year. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


The Fijian economy remained buoyant in 1975 despite the generally 
negative world economic picture, Fiji was particularly vulnerable 
to adverse pressures from high import fuel costs, a major recession 
in the tourist industry, declining overseas investment and signi- 
ficant rises in transportation and shipping costs. These pressures 
were counteracted by continued high sugar prices which resulted in 
record foreign exchange earnings and by a moderate inflation rate 
that came about through conservative government fiscal policies. 


The most significant economic event for Fiji in 1975 was the 
signing of the Lome Convention in February, which gave Fiji 
associate status in the EEC and guaranteed access to its principal 
sugar markets, The Fiji Government played a leading role among 
the ACP countries in the deliberations that led to the agreement, 
The connection with the EEC will also be a source of development 
loans at favorable terms, and the three Pacific members — Fiji, 
Tonga and Western Samoa — have met to devise a strategy to 
compete for these loans. 


Sugar continues to be Fiji's largest and most important industry. 
In 1975 it accounted for 43.% of export receipts and employed 
one-quarter of the labor force. Despite the recoid sugar prices 
of 1974 and 1975, production declined for the fifth straight year, 
from 355,000 tons in 1970 to less than 270,000 tons in 1975. To 
counteract this trend the Seagqaga Development Scheme was estab- 
lished in 1974 on Vanua Levu. The scheme would settle 800 farmers 
on individual holdings of 40 to 50 acres, with an expected annual 
production in 30,000 to 40,000 ton increments for five years. The 
sugar industry has also been slow to develop as a result of the 
intensive localization program stimulated by the Fiji Sugar Corpora- 
tion's takeover of management and operations of the industry, and 
the failure of the industry to respond to favorable market and 
price conditions reflect this lack of experience. The last vestige 
of C.S.R.'s direct involvement in the Fiji sugar industry will 
disappear with the planned establishment of a new sugar marketing 
corporation under Fiji's management. Fiji will continue to market 
the bulk of its sugar under long term contracts with the U.K. and 
EEC, Singapore, Malaysia and New Zealand. In 1975 Fiji failed to 
export sugar to the United States due to insufficient production; 
it formerly exported 40,000 metric tons annually under the U.S. 
Sugar Act. At the end of 1975 the Prime Minister estimated that 
under=production in sugar cost Fiji $40 million in earnings oppor- 
tunities for the year. As a result, Fiji's former concern 





regarding overdependence on the sugar industry has been replaced by 
widespread concern over the declining production figures and hopes 
that the Seagaga Scheme will help to reverse the trend. 


Copra will remain Fiji's number two agricultural industry until 
other more promising projects reach full development. In Fiji it 
is primarily pressed coconut oil rather than dried coconut meat 
that is produced for export. The industry is subject to extreme 
fluctuations in world price, ranging from $66.50 per ton of copra 
in 1972 to an alltime high of $597.50 per ton in 1974. By early 
1975 the price had cropped to $95 per ton. Like sugar, copra 
production has also declined in the past five years, although the 
1974 price resulted in almost double the previqus year's earnings 
(F$10.725 million) and accounted for 11.3% of total local product 
exports. With the domturn in 1975 prices, earnings predictably 
dropped to F$4.9 million last year, The Fiji Government sees 
little future in the coconut oil market, and is attempting to 
interest farmers in multi-product processing of the entire coconut 
into charcoal, fibre, particle board and the like. The future of 
Fiji's coconut industry is not bright at the present, and fewer 
resources are likely to be devoted to further development of the 
industry. 


Significant progress was made in the fisheries sector in 1975. 
The government-sponsored Ika Corporation was founded to promote 
commercial fishing, principally skipjack tuna. The company 
chartered a Japanese fishing boat and by the beginning of 1976 
was successfully bringing in boatloads of tuna. The Pacific 
Fishing Company's new tuna cannery at Levuka is to be completed 
in 1976, and itinerant tuna fishing fleets are expected to bring 
in a significant proportion of their Pacific catch to this modern 
plant. Fiji's experiments with other living aquatic resources 
have not yet reached the full commercial development stage. To 
protect its marine resources the Fiji Government will be using its 
two ex-US Navy minesweepers (which arrived in Fiji in February 
1976) to patrol its territorial waters, and foreign poachers have 
been duly warned to keep their distance. 


Other agricultural products that have mde up a growing share of 
Fiji's exports are cocoa, ginger and passionfruit. Ginger 
producers in partioular have found the U.S. a lucrative mrket. 
Considerable government resources are being invested in the timber 
industry and the Pine Scheme, long range projects that can poten- 
tially yield $20 million or more in annual earnings. Local timber 





production will help to reduce imports in this commodity. Import 
substitution is a goal also of the rice projects in the Rewa and 
Navua areas. Fiji hopes eventually to be self-sufficient in rice, 
but this goal is unlikely to be reached in the near future. 


Tourism no longer holds the promise it did in the early 1970's. 
Fiji's tourist industry suffered a difficult year in 1975, 
reflecting a general worldwide trend but with even more severe 
reperoussions in Fiji because of heavy past investment in the 
sector, Hotel occupancy rates declined in the past five years 
from 70% to 62%. First and second quarter 1975 arrivals were 
from 13-15% below the same 1974 period, and the decline was 
exceptionally marked in U.S. tourists, In other tourist develop- 
ments in 1975, LAN-Chile terminated its service from South America 
to Fiji when it could not secure Tahiti landing rights, and early 
in 1976 the 100-room Skylodge Hotel in Nadi closed for lack of 
business, the first closure of a major hotel for that reason in 
recent times. Escalating airline fares created even more problems 
for the industry. One bright spot was the commencement of Japanese 
chartered tours in February 1976, opening up Fiji to the large 
Japanese market, To stem the decline the industry took it upon 
itself to reorganize the Fiji Visitors Bureau, to appoint a 
marketing manager, and to join in the Pacific Islands Tourist 
Development Commission. One of the few positive signs in the 
troubled tourism picture was the opening of the world class Regent 
of Fiji Hotel near Nadi. 


Fiji's only working gold mine, the Emperor Mine, at Vatukoula is 
still a major source of foreign exchange earnings. In 1974 gold 
made up 9.1%, or $8.7 million, of total domestic exports, Gold 
production has been on a downward trend as the major deposits are 
being exhausted, and only the prevailing high gold prices have 
made continued mining feasible. In other mineral developments, 
Fiji hopes to exploit the Namosi copper deposit, but preliminary 
investigations are still being mde. One constraint is the 
enormous power requirement for the project, which could possibly 
be met if hydroelectric power sources could be developed. Most 
of the mineral exploration and development to date in Fiji has 
been carried out under government license. As in most Common- 
wealth countries all subsurface mineral rights belong to the 
government, and projects are negotiated on a case-by-case basis. 
Several companies are now prospecting for oil, and others in 
phosphate and off-shore mineral deposits, but findings to date 
have not been encouraging. 





Government fiscal policy in 1974-75 was directed toward curbing 
inflation and discouraging demand from rising too fast. The 
conservative tactics worked successfully to lower the inflation 
rate to 1% compared to 14.4% in 1974. Economic activity, 
however, has remained sluggish, and unemployment has become the 
most serious economic problem in Fiji. The government has 
dacided to shift its gears and relax some of its restrictive 
policies in order to generate more activity and create jobs. On 
the revenue side, the income tax has replaced customs duties as 
the principal revenue source, Duties have remained the same or 
have been lowered in certain areas to promote agricultural and 
industrial production, The 1976 operating budget of $127 million 
will be financed out of government revenues, but the capital 
budget of $4.3 million will be financed almost exclusively 
through loans from local and overseas sources. The 1976 capital 
budget is biased toward projects with relatively low offshore 
content and high employment absorptive capacity. 


The Fiji labor picture is clouded by an intense rivalry between 
two major labor organizations, the Fiji Trade Unions Congress 
(FTUC) and the Fiji Council of Trade Unions (FCTU). Strikes and 


Wildcat work stoppages were common in 1975, and the services 
seotor was particularly hard hit, including a strike among 
municipal workers in Ba town. Due to the growing number of 
labor disputes that require arbitration the government has 
decided to appoint a full-time labor arbitrator. Disputes 
over wages and other benefits have become more acute since the 
relaxation of price and income controls in April 1975. 


Prospects for industrial development have been tempered by a 
growing concern in Fiji over environmental issues, and the 
government has appointed an environmental advisor to meet these 
concerns. Presently under consideration is a large hydroelectric 
project in central Viti Levu, and a contractor for the project is 
likely to be named before the end of 1976, Without developing 
its own power sources Fiji will continue to find it difficult to 
engage in large scale industrial development. 


Two major developments in the past year will affect Fiji-U.S. 
trade: the designation in November 1975 of Fiji as a U.S. GSP 
beneficiary country, and the signing of an OPIC agreement in 
January 1976 between the two countries. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The limited size of the Fijian economy and nature of goods it 
produces and the considerable distance and expense of shipping 
goods and services between Fiji and the United States preclude 
any large scale trade from developing between the two countries. 
Nevertheless U.S, industrial and consumer products find a welcome 
market in Fiji, and are generally competitive with goods imported 
from other metropolitan countries. This would include, in parti- 
cular, high technology products such as computers and business 
machines, but American clothing, consumables and sports equipment 
are also popular items, U.S. manufacturers can take advantage of 
Fiji's single-line tariff which places American-made goods on an 
equal customs footing with other overseas imports. Fiji companies 
have located U.S. firms handling specific product lines through 
the Department of Commerce's Trade Opportunities Program, and 
through the American Embassy's Commercial Library. 


Many large American firms are already represented in Fiji through 
their Australian or New Zealand subsidiaries and agents, but a 
growing number of local firms are interested in handling U.S. 


products on a direct basis, One major constraint has been the 
paucity of available shipping from the minland U.S. to Fiji. On 
the Fijian side one major positive development is the increased 
capacity of Suva to handle containerized cargos and the more 
expeditious port handling of landed goods. Banking services 
include a Citibank regional office in Suva and a number of branch 
offices throughout Fiji. Pan American, which is presently the 
only U.S. carrier operating on the Fiji route, provides air cargo 
services through Nadi International Airport. Telecommmnications 
facilities are expanding and a satellite terminal (commercial) is 
being constructed near Suva. Cable and telex services are adequate. 


Fiji is rapidly becoming a regional center for international 
organizations and regional institutions, The University of the 
South Pacific, located in Suva, is destined to be a resource 
center for research and information as well as an academic insti- 
tution. The United Nations is well represented with regional 
offices of WHO, ILO and UNDP in Suva. The South Pacific Bureau 
for Economic Cooperation (SPEC) is headquartered in Suva and 
conducts significant research in trade and related activities for 
the South Pacific Forum countries. As a consequence of this 
growing regionalism and international foous, Fiji is a particularly 
good location for U.S, firms to establish themselves in the South 
Pacific. 





Fijian business regulations, policies and practices are generally 
straight forward and conducive to overseas investment. The govern- 
ment favors proposals which assist in developing Fiji on a sound 
economic basis, provide opportunities for significant local equity 
participation, provide employment opportunities for local people, 
involve maximum processing of products in-country, and involve 
maximim use and development of common facilities and infrastruc- 
ture. The government is keenly interested in enterprises which 
are directed toward agricultural and mineral development and is 
prepared to negotiate longterm agreements with overseas firms in 
those areas. The Central Monetary Authority, Ministry of Finance, 
and Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Cooperatives all play a 
central role in clearing foreign investment proposals in Fiji. 


The preponderance of American investment in Fiji has been in 
tourism and related activities. The future of tourism in Fiji 

is closely linked to conditions facing the tourist industry 
worldwide, and with recovery taking hold in the U.S. and other 
major economic powers there is cause for guarded optimism that 
the Fiji tourist decline has bottomed out. Statistics reveal 
that the tourist industry was extremely hard hit in Fiji in 1975. 
The figures for the first 11 months show a net decline of visitor 
arrivals by 11.8 over the same 1] month period in 1974, with 
nearly a 20% decline among American tourists. 


The designation of Fiji as a GSP beneficiary country was greeted 
with widespread interest, and a few Fiji businesses can take 
immediate advantage of the opportunities this affords in the U.S. 
market. The absence of a wide industrial sector, however, has 
limited Fiji's ability to respond more fully to the GSP products 
list. The signing of an OPIC agreement in January 1976 is likely 
to have a positive influence on the nature and scope of U.S. 
investments in Fiji, and is an indication of Fiji's interest in 
attracting such investments, 


During 1975 the U.S. dollar strengthened in relation to the Fiji 
dollar, which my have offset some of the advantages enjoyed by 
U.S. exporters early in the year, This enhances the climate for 
longterm investments in Fiji, however, and Fiji seems to be 
prepared to provide assistance and encouragement in several key 
areas. 








Commerce 
District 
Offices 


Albuquerque, 87101, (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99501, (907) 265-5307. 
Atianta, 30309, (404) 526-6000. 
Baltimore, 21202, (301) 962-3560. 
Birmingham, Ala., 35205, (205) 254-1331. 
Boston, 02116, (617) 223-2312. 

Buffalo, N.Y., 14202, (716) 842-3208. 


Charleston, W.Va., 25301, (304) 343-6181, Ext. 375. 


Cheyenne, 82001, (307) 778-2151. 
Chicago, 60603, (312) 353-4450. 
Cincinnati, 45202, (513) 684-2944. 
Cleveland, 44114, (216) 522-4750. 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, (803) 765-5345. 
Dallas, 75202, (214) 749-1515. 

Denver, 80202, (303) 837-3246. 

Des Moines, 50309, (515) 284-4222. 
Detroit, 48226, (313) 226-3650. 
Greensboro, N.C., 37402, (919) 275-9111, Ext 345. 
Hartford, 06103, (203) 244-3530. 
Honolulu, 96813, (808) 546-8694. 
Houston, 77002, (713) 226-4231. 
Indianapolis, 46204, (317) 269-6214. 
Los Angeles, 90024, (213) 824-7591. 
Memphis, 38103, (901) 534-3213. 
Miami, 33130, (305) 350-5267. 
Milwaukee, 53202, (414) 224-3473. 
Minneapolis, 55401, (612) 725-2133. 
New Orleans, 70130, (504) 589-6546. 
New York, 10007, (212) 264-0634. 
Newark, N.J., 07102, (201) 645-6214. 
Omaha, 68102, (402) 221-3665. 
Philadelphia, 19106, (215) 597-2850. 
Phoenix, 85004, (602) 261-3285. 
Pittsburgh, 15222, (412) 644-2850. 
Portland, Ore., 97205, (503) 221-3001 
Reno, 89502, (702) 784-5203. 
Richmond, Va., 23240, (804) 782-2246. 
St. Louis, 63105, (314) 425-3302. 

Salt Lake City, 84138, (801) 524-5116. 
San Francisco, 94102, (415) 556-5860. 
San Juan, P.R., 00902, (809) 723-4640. 
Savannah, 31402, (912) 232-4204. 
Seattle, 98109, (206) 442-5615. 


Country 
Marketing 
Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the Bureau of In- 
ternational Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


The Bureau is organized geographically with a Country Mar- 
keting Manager responsible for a country or group of coun- 
tries as listed below. Assistance or information about market- 
ing in these countries may be obtained by dialing these key 
people directly: 202-377 plus the given extension. 


Area Extension 
Africa 

West and Central Africa 3865 

East and South Africa 4927 
Europe 

France and Benelux Countries 4504 

Germany and Austria 5228 

Italy, Greece and Turkey 3944 

Nordic countries 3848 

Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 2795 

United Kingdom and Canada 4421 
Far East 

Australia and New Zealand 3646 

East and South Asia 5401 

Japan 2425 

Southeast Asia 2522 
Latin America 

Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay 5427 

Mexico, Central America, and Panama 2314 

Remainder of South America and Caribbean 

countries 2995 

Special units within the Department of Commerce have been 
created to deal with particular marketing situations: 


Commerce Action Group for the Near East 
North Africa 


Near East 
Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 


Iran, Israel, Egypt 
Bureau of East-West Trade 
Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 
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